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f r z have Resolved at the Frst out. set of our 
orca areer, fully to explain the Principles Co 


which we have determined to Associate and Unite; 
order that our Friends may never be at a loss to e 
bur real. Disigns, and to prevent if pub3ible our Enemies 
from loading us with Misrepresentation; and also to 
Evince to the impartial World the Purity of our Inten- 
tions, which-are truly -the-universal Happiness of Man- 
inch and as ug are convinced that the Works of Dr. 
Pricę are deservel Ny in the greatest « estimation, We bade 
therefore Vnanimously agreed to Pi eface our Declaration 
and Regulations:with-the first part of bis Dissertation on 
Civil Liberty, which is as follows, and for which the 
Corporation of London bonoured 2 with the F reedggh 
T Y the 2 in a Gold- box. | 


OBSERVATIONS, S. 


SECT I. Of the Nature of Liberty in General. 
N order to obtain a m:re diſtinct and accurate view of the nature of 
Liberty as ſuch, it will de uſeful to conſider i it under the four. following, 


general diviſions. 

Firſt, Phby/ical Liberty. Secondly, Moral Liberty: 

Thirdly, Religious Liberty, And Fourthiy, Civil Liberty. 
Theſe heads comprehend under them all the different kinds of Liberty. And 
I have placed Civil Liberty laſt, becauſe 1 mean 10 apply to it all 1 that 
ſay of the other kinds of Liberty. | 

By Pavs1CAL LIBERTY I mean, that principle of Spontaneity, or Self 
determination, which conſtitutes us Agents ; or Which gives us a command 
over our actions, rendering them properly ours, and not effetts of the 
operation of any foreign cauſe, Moral LIB+RTY, is the power of 
| following, in all circemſtances, our ſenſe of right and wrong; or of 
acting in comormity to our reflecting and moral principles, without being 
cout rouled by any contrary principles.——RELICIOus LI BERT ſig ni fies 
the power of exerciſing, without moleſtatio, that mode of religion which 
we think beſt; or of making the deciſions of ur own conſciences, reſpe&m 
religious truth, the rule of our e nduct, and not any of the deciſions l 
others. —— In like manner; Civil LiBERTY | is the power of a Civil 
Society ur State to govern itſelf by its own diſcretion, or by laws "of its 
own making, without being ſubje&' to any foreign difzretion, or to the 
' impoſitions of any extraneous will or power. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that, according to theſe definitions of the diffcrent 
kinds of liberty, there is one general idea, that rons' through tnem all; 1 
mean, the idea of Se- direchon, or Self-g t. — Did aur volitions 
originate not with onr/elves, but with ſome caule over which we have no 

wer ; or were we under a neceſſity of always following ſome will different 

m our own, we ſhould want Puysic Al. LIE Arr. 

In like manner; he whoſe petceptious of moral obligation are comtrtiled 
by his paſfions has loſt bis Moral Liberty: and the molt common een 
applied to him is, that he wants Self government. 

He, likewiſe who, in religion, cannot govern himſelf by his i ne 
of religious duty, but is obliged to receive for mularies of faith, * and to 
practiſe modes of worſhip impoſed upon him by others, wants Religious 
liberty. And the Community alſo that is governed, not by itſelt, but 
by ſome will independent of it, and over which il bas W wants 
Civil Liberty, © 
In all theſe caſes there is a force which ſtands mb to the agent's ow: 
will; and which, as far as it operates, produces Serwiiade.——1n the 
firſt cal this force is incompatible with the very idea of voluntary motion 5 
and the ſul ject of it is a mere paſſive inſtrument which never as, but is 
always ated upon. In the ſecond caſe; this force is the influence of 
p ſſion getting the better of rraſon; or the brute overpowering and con- 
quering the will of the man. In the third caſe ; it is Humen £& 
in religion requiring coutormity to particular niofles of faith and worſhip 
and ſuperſecing private jnagment.— And in the laſt caſe, it is any will 
diſtinct from that of the Majority of a Community, which claims a power 


of making laws for it, and diſpoſing _ » property, 
: This 
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This) Je * 1 think, NY wirks the limit; or Ps 7 the line 88 
Liberty and Slavery. As far as, in any inſtance, the operation of any 
'” cauſe comes in to reſtrain the power of Sclf-government, ſo far Slavery is 

introduced: Nor do I think that a Re idea than this of Liberty and 
Slavary can be formed. _.. 
„I cannot help wiſhing I could here fix my reader's attention, and engage 
him to conſider carefully the dignity of that blefling to which we give the 
name of LI ER Ty, according to the repreſentation now. made of it. There 
is not a word in tha whole compaſs of language which expreſſes ſo much 
of what is important and excellent. It is, in every view of it, a bleſſing 
truly ſacred and invaluable. —— Without Phy/ical Liberty, man would 
be a machine aded upon by mechanical ſprings, | having no principle of 
motion in himſ If, or command over events; and, therefore, incapable 
ol all merit and demerit. —---- Without Moral Liberty he is a wicked and 
deteſtable being, ſubje@ to the tyranny of baſe luſts, and the ſport of every 
ö e ee without Religions and Civil Liberty he is a poor 
and abject animal, without rights, without property and without a | 
conſcience, bending his neck to the yoke, and crouching to the will of 
every filly creature ho has tlie iuſolence to pretend to authority over 
Nothing. therefore, can be of ſo much conſequence to us as 
Liberty. It is the foundation of all honour, and the chief privi lege and | 
glory of our natures, _. 

In fixing our ideas on the ſubject of Liberty, it is of particular uſe to 
take ſuch an enlarged view of it as I have now given. But the immecliate 
okject of the preſent enquiry being Civil Tberty, I will confine to it all 
the late eat obſeryation, I 


SECT, II, Of Gi Cin pil Heron the Principles f Government, | 


(ROM: What has: it is obvious, that all civil. government, as 
fur as it can be inated free, is the creature of the people. It | 
originates with them. It is conducted under their direction; and has in 
view nothing but their happineſs.” All its different forms are na more than 
many different modes in which they chuſe to direct their affairs, and to 
ſerure the quiet en joyment of their rights. In every free ſtate every man 
is his own Legiſlator. All-taxcs are free-gifts for public ſervices. 
All laws: are particular: proviſions or regulations eſtabliſhed by common 
CONSENT for gaining protection and ſafety. And all Magiſtrates are 
Truſtees or Deputies for carrying theſt regulations into execution. | 
Liberty, therefore;. is too imperſecily defined when it is ſaid to be 
oY Government-by. Laws, and not by Mx.“ If the Laws are made by 
one man, or a junto of men in a ſtate, and not by COMMON CONSENT, 
government by them does not differ from Slavery. In this caſe it would 
be a tontradiction in terms to ſay that the ſtate governs WA: 
From hence it is obvious that Civil Liberty, in its moſt perfect degree, | 
tun be enjoyed: only in ſmali ſtates, where every member Þ capable of 
giving his ſuffrage im perſon, and of bging choſen into publie offices. 
M hen a ſtate becomes ſo numerous, or when the different parts of it are 
removed to fach. diſtances from one another, as to render this iin. practica- 
ble, a diminution of Liberty neeeſlarily ariſes, There, are, however, in 
theſe eireumſtances, methods by which ſuch near approaches may be made 
to perſed Liberty as ſhall anſwer all the purpoſes of government, and at 
the ſame time ſecure every right of human nature. 
A Tho? all the members of a ſtate ſhould not be capable of giving their ſuf 
_ frages on public meaſures individually and Per/onally, they may do this 


CSF: 


by the appointment of Subſtitules or Repreſentatives, They may entruſt 
The powers of legiſlation, ſubject to ſuch reſtrictions as they ſhall think ne» 
cefſary; with any number of Delegates; and Whatever can be done by 
fuch delegates within the limits of their truſt, may be conſidered as done 
by the united voice and counſel of the Community.— In this method 
a free government may be eſtabliſhed in the largeſt ſtate; and it is conceiva- 
ble that by regulations of this kind, any number of ſtates might be ſub- 
jected to a ſcheme of government, that would exclude the de ſolat ions of 


- war, and produce univerſal peace and order; 


Let us think kere of what may be practicable in this way with reſpect 
to Europe in particular. While it continues divided, as it is at pre- 


ſent, into a great number of independent kingdoms whoſe intereſts are 


cout inually claſhing ,- it is impoſſible but that diſputes will often ariſe which 
muſt end iu war aud carnage, It would be no remedy to this evil to 
make one of theſe ſtates ſupreme over the reſt; and to give it an abſolute 
plenitude of power to ſup:riateiid and controul them; This would be to 
ſubject all the ſtates to the arbitrary diſcretion of one, aud to eſtabliſh an 


ignominious ſlavery not poſſible to be long endured. It would, therefore, 


te a remedy worſe than the diſcaſe; nor is it poſſible it ſhould be approv- 
ed by any mind that has not loſt every idga of Civil Liberty; On the cor? 
trary. Let every ſtate, with reſpett to all its internal concerns; be con- 
tinued independent of all the reſt; and let a general confederacy be form- 
ed by the appointment of a SxN A conſiſting of Repreſentatives from all 
the diff rent ſtates Let this SEXATE poſſeſs the power of managing all 
the common concerns of the united ſtates, aud of judging and deciding be- 
tween them, as a common Arbiter or Umpire, in all diſputes; having, at 
the ſame time, under its Jir-&ion; the common force of the ſtates to ſyp- 
port its deciſions. — Ia treſe cirenmſtances, each ſeparate ſtate would be 
ſecure againſt the interference of foreign power in its private concerns, 
and, therefore, would poſſeſs Liberty; and at the ſame time it would be 
ſecure againſt all oppreſlion and inſult from every neighboul ing ſtate . 
Thus might the ſcattered force and abilities of a whole continent be gat her- 


eil into one point; all litigations ſettled as they roſe z univerſal peace 


preſerved; and nation prevented from any more lifting up a ſword 
"againſt nation. 333 | e ; 

I have obſerved, that tho', in a great ſtate, all the individuals that 
compoſe itcann ot be admitted to an immediate participation in the powers 
of legiſlation and government, yet they may participate in theſe powers by 
a delegation of them to a body of repreſentatives, In this caſe it is 
evident that the ſtate will Le ſtill free or ſelf governed; and that it will be 
more or leis ſo in proportion as it is more or leſs fairly and adequately. re- 
preſented. If the perſons to whom the truſt of government is committed 
hold their plates for ſhort terms; if they are choſen by the unbiaſſed 
voices of a majority of the ſtatez and ſubject to their inſtructions: Liberty 
wil be enjoyed in its higheſt degree. But if they are choſen for long terms 
by a part only of the ſtates and if during that term they are ſubject to no 
controul from their con ſtituents; the very idea of Liberty will be loſt, 
and the power of thooſing repreſentatives becomes nothing but a power, 
lodged in a few, to chooſe at certain pcriods, a body of maſlers for them. 
ſelves and for the reſt of the Community. And if a ſlate is ſo ſunk that the 
majority of its repreſentatives are elected by a handful of the meaneſt a} 


2 Tn Great Britain, donſiſling of near fix millions of inhabitants, 5723 perſons 
moſt of them the loweſt of the people, elef one half of the Houſe of Commons; and 
364 votes chuſe a ninth part, This may be ſeen diſtinctly made out in the Political 
Dilguiftions, Vol. I. Book 2. C. 4. a work full of important and uſeful inſtruction. 
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ns in it, whoſe votes are always paid for; and if alſo, there is a high- 
er will on which even theſe mock repreſentatives themſclves depend, and 
that directs their voices; In theſe circumſtances, it will be an abuſe of lan- 
guage to ſay that the ſtate poſſeſſes Liberty. Private men, indeed, might 
be allowed the exerciſe of Liberty; as they might alſo under the moſt deſ- 
. potic government; but it would be an indulgence or gonnivance derived 
from the ſpirit of the times, or from an accidental mildneſs in the admi- 
' piſtration. And, rather than be governed in fuch a manner, it would 
perhaps be better to be governed by the will of one man without any re- 
preſentation: For à reprefentation ſo deggnerated could anſwer no other 
end than to miſlead and deceive, by diſguiſing ſlavery, and keeping up a 
Form of Liberty when the reality was loft. . 
Within the limits now mentioned, Liberty may be enjoyed in every 
poſſible degree; from that which is complete and perfect, to that which is 
merely nominal; according as the people have more or leſs of a ſhare in go- 
vernment, and of a controuling power over the perſons by whom it is 
adminiſtered. 
In general to be free is to be guided by one's own will; and to be 
guided by the will ef another is the characteriſtic of Servitude. This is 
particularly applicable to Politig al Liberty. That ſtate, I have obſer v- 
ed, isfree, which is guided by its own will; or, (which comes to the 
ſeme) by the will of an aſſembly of repreſentatives appointed by itſelf and 
accountable to itſelf. And every ſtate that is not ſo governed; or in which 
a body of men repreſenting the people make not an eſſential part of the 
Legiſlature, is in;/tavery. In order to form the moſt perfect conſti. 
tut ion of government, there may be the beſt reaſons for joining to ſuch a 
body of repreſentatives, an Hereditary Council, conſiſting of men of the 
firſt rank in the ſtate, with a Supreme executive Magiſtrate at the head 
Of all. IH is will form uſeful checks in a legiſlature; and contribute to 
ive it viguur, union, and diſpatch, without infringing liberty: for, as 
long as that part of a governmant which repreſents the people is a Fair 
repreſentation; - and alſo has-a negative on all public meaſures, together 
with the ſole power of impoſing taxes and originating ſupplies; the 
eſſentials of Liberty will be preſerved. We make it our boaſt in this 
country, that this is our own conſtitution, I will not ſay with how 
1 W 
Of ſuch Liberty as I have now deſcribed, it is impoſſible that there 
ſhould be an excels. Government is an inſtitution for the benefit of the 
peoplegoverned, which they have power to model as they pleaſe ; and to 
ſay, that they can have too much of this power, is toſay, that there ought 
to be a power in the ſtate ſuperior to that which gives it being, and from 
which all jvriſdidtion in it is derived. Licentiouſneſs, which has been 
commonly mentioned, as an extreme of liberty, is indeed its oppoſite. It 
is government by the will of rapacious individuale, in oppoſition to the will 
of the community, made known and declared in the laws. A free ſtate, 
at the ſametime that it is free itlelf, makes all its members free by excluding 
licentiouſneſs, and guarding their perſons and property and good name a- 
gainſt inſult. It is the end of all juſt. government, at the ſame time that 
it ſecures the lit erty of the-public againſt foreign injury, to ſecure the li- 
berty of the individual againſt private injury, I do not, therefore, think 
it ſtrictly juſt to ſay, that it 'belongs to the nature of government to 
entrench on private liberty. It ought never to do this, except as far as 
the exerciſe of private liberty encroaches on the liberties of others. That 
is, it is licent iouſneſs it reſtrains, and liberty itſelf only when uſed to del- 
troy liberty,” 1 e £ 
| It 
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It appears from hence, that licentiouſneſs and deſpotiſm are more near- 
ly allied than is commonly imagined, They are both alike inconſiſtent 
with liberty, and the true end of goverument; nor is there any other dif- 
ference between them, tban that the one is the licentiouſueſs of great 
men, and the other the licentiouſneſs of liitle men; or that, by the one 
the perſons and property of a people are ſuhject to outrage and invaſion from 
a King, or a lawleſs body of Grandees; and that, by the other, they 
are ſubject to the like outrage from a lawleſs mob In avoiding one 
of theſe evils, mankind have often run into the other, But all well-con- 
ſtituted governments guard equally againſt both, Indeed of the two, the 
laſt is, on ſeveral accounts, the leaſt to be Jreaded, and has done the leaſt 
miſchief, It may be truly aid, that if licentiouſneſs has deſtroyed its 
thouſands, deſpoti ſm has deſtroyed its millions, The former having little 
power, and no ſyſtem to ſupport it, neceſſarily finds its own remedy; and 
a people ſoon get out of the tumult and anarchy attending it. But a deſ- 
potiſm, wearing the form of government, and being armed with its force, 
is an evil not to be conquered without dreadful ſtruggles. It goes on from 
age to age, debaſing the human faculties, levelling all diſtinctions, and 
preying on the rights and bleſſings of ſociety.— It deſerves to be added, 
that in a ſtate diſturbed by licentiouſneſs, there is an animation which is 
favourable to the human mind, and which puts it upon exertivg its power, 
But in a ſtate habituated to a deſpotiſm; all is ſtill and torpid. A dark. 
and ſavage tyranuy ftifles every effort of genius; and the mind .loſes all its 
Fpirit and dignity, 2 Bo 
Befare I proceed ta what I have farther in view, I will obſerve, that 
the account now given of the principles of public Liberty, and the nature 
of an equal and free government, ſhews what judgment we ſhould form of 
that oMNIPOTENCE, Which, it has been ſaid, muſt belong to every go- 
vernment as ſuch. Great ſtreſs has been laid on this, but moſt unreaſona - 
bly. Government, as has been before obſerved, is, in the very na- 
ture of it, a TxusT ; and all its powers a DELEGATION for gaining par- 
ticular ends. This truſt may be mis- applied aud abuſed. It may be em- 
ployed to defeat the very ends for which it was inſtituted; and to ſubvert 
the very rights which it ought to protect. A PARLIAMENT, for in- 
ſtance, confiſting of a body ol repreſentatives, choſen for a limited period, 
to make laws, and to grant money ſor public ſervices, would forfeit 
its authority by making itſelf perpetual, or even prolonging its own dura- 
tion; by nominating its own members; by accepting bribes; or ſubjecting 
itſelf to any foreigu influence. This weuld convert a Parliament into a 
Conclave or junto of ſelf · created tools; and a ſtate that has Joſt its regard 
to its own rights, ſo far as to ſubmit to ſuch a breach of truſt im its rulers, 
is enſlaved Nothing, therefore, can be more abſurd than the doctrine 
which ſome. have taught, with reſpect to the omnipotence of parliaments. 
They poſſeſs no power beyond the limits of the truſt for the execution of 
which they were formed. If they contradict this truſt, they betray their 
conſtitnents, and diſſolve themſelves. All delegated power muſt be ſub- 
ordinate and limited lf omnipotence can, with any ſenſe, be aſcribed to 
a legiſlature, it muſt be lodged were all leę iſlative authority originates'; 
that, is, in the PxopLE. For their ſakes government is inſtituted ; and 
their's is the only real omnipotence, . E 
I am ſenſible, that all I have been ſaying would be very abſurd, were 
the opinions juſt which ſome have maintained concerning the origin of 
government, According to thele opinions, government renct the creature 


of the people, or the reſult of a convention between them and their 8 
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But there are certain men who poſſeſs in themſelves, independently of the 
will of the people, a right of governing them, which they derive ſrom the 
Deity. This doctrine has been abundantly refuted by many (a) excellent 
'wyriters. It is a doctrine which avowedly ſubverts Civil Liberty; and 
Which repreſents mankind às a body of vaſſals; formed to deſcend like cattle 
from one ſet of owners to another; who have an abſolute dominion over 
them. It is a wonder, that thoſe who view their ſpecies in a light fo 
humillating, mould ever be able to think of themſelves without regret and 


mame. The intention of theſe obſervations is not to oppoſe ſuch ſentiments 3 


but, taking for granted the reaſonableneſs of Civil Liberty, ro ſhew where 
It conſiſts, and u hat diſtinguiſnes it from its contrary. And; m con- 
fiderivg this fubje&, as it has been now treated, it is unavoidable to reflett 
bn the excellency of a free governnient; and its tendency to exalt the 
nature of man. Every member of a free ſtate, having his property 
ſecure, and knowing himſelf his own governor, poſſeſſes a conſcicuſneſs of 
dignity in himſelf, and feels incitements to emulation and improvement, to 
which the miſeruble flaves bf arbitrary power mult be utter ſtrangers. In 
ſuch a ſtate all the ſprings of action have room to operate, and the mind is 
ſtimulated to the nobleſt exertions (h). But ty be obliged; from our birth; 
to look up to à creature no better than ourſelves as the maſter of our for- 
tunes; atid to receive his will as our law - Wat tan be more humiliating ; 
What elevated ideas can enter a- mind in ſuch a Gtuation ? Apreeable 
to this remark; the ſabje4s of ſree ſtates have, in all ages; been moſt 
diſtingtiiſhed for genius and knowledge. I. iberty is the ſoil where the arts 
and ſcicuces have flovriſhed ; and the more free a ſtate bas been, the more 
have the powers of the human mind been drawn forth ini o action; and the 


greater number of brave men has it produced. With what luſtre do the 


antient free ſtates of Greece ſhine in the annals of the world? How di- 
fferent is that country now, under the Great Turk ?2 The difference be- 
tween a country inhabited by men, and by brutes, is not great r. 

Theſe are reflex ions Which ſhould be conſtantly preſent to every mind in 
"this country.—-As Moral Liberty is the prime blefling of man in his 


private capacity, ſo is Civil Liberty in his public capacity: There is no- 


thing that requires more to be wate bed than power, There is hothing that 
"ought to be oppoſed with a more determined reſolution than its encroach- 
ments. Sleep in a ſtate, as Monteſquieu ſays, is always followed by ſlavery. 

The people of this kiugdom were once warmed by ſuch ſentiments as 


"theſe; Many a ſycopbant of power have they ſacrificed. Often have they 
_ Fought and bled in the cauſe of Liberty. But that time ſeems to be going. 


The fair inheritance of Liberty left us by our anceſtors many of us are not 
umwilling to reſign, .. An abandoned venality, tle infeparable companion 


- of diffipation and extravagance, bas poiſoned the ſprings of public virtue 
among us: And ſhould any events ever arife that ſhould render the ſane 
- oppoſition neceſſary that took place in the times of King Charles the Firſt; 


and James the Second, I am afraid all that is valuable to us would be 


' Joſt. The terror of the ſtanding army, the danger of the public funds, 


and the all-corrupting influence of the treaſury, would deaden all zeal, aud 
produce general acquieſcence and ſervility. . _ 


© 


(). See among others Mr. Locke bn government, and Dr, Priefiley's Eſſay, on the 


_ firſt Principles of goverment, f 
_f6) See Dr. Prieſtley on government, page 68, 69, Sc. 


- 


; ſhip without moleſtation, reſtriction, or civil impediment. 
; : ie” {x 4 = r 
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DECLARATION or PRINCIPLES. 


- 
*> PR n , 


' NOWING that thoſe who prey upon the vitals of our country, 
Nderiye the principal part of their ſucceſs in oppoſing an equal 
repreſentation; ſrom the active circulation of falſhoods, reſpecting 
this and ſimilar inftitutions ; it appears adviſable to preface our regu- 
Jations with the following explicit declaration of principles: 
2 That all men are by nature free, equal, and independent of each 
2 , 


2. That to enjoy all the advantages of civil ſociety, individuals need | 
not. relinquiſh any more of their natural independence, than is neceſſary 


ton preſerye the, weak againſt the oppreſſions of the ſtrong, and to en- 


able. the whole body to act with union, and concert for the procuration 
of the general good, and the reſiſtance of common enemies. * 
& F 'T hat all government abſtractedly conſidered, being itſelf an evil, 
and no father to be approved in practice, than as it may tend to prevent 
other evils of a more ſerious nature, the experiment in every country 
ought to be, not how much the people will bear, but with how little the 
grand object of general happineſs can be ſecured. | 

4. That all public burthens (whether of taxation or perſonal ſervice) 
ought to be impartially leyied upon the whole body of the people, ac- 
cordingzto the capability of the reſpective individuals; without the ex- 
Eluſive protection of particular privileges on the one hand, or the inter- 
ference of violence (as in the caſe of imprefling ſeamen and ſoldiers) 


* 


exerciſed againſt a particular claſs, on the other. 


5. That every additional burthen or aſſeſſment being an abridgement 


of the enjoyments of the people, and inevitably productive of much 
calamity to a great majority; no ſuch burthen or aſſeſſment ought ever 


to be levied for any purpoſes of ambition and agrandiſement (from which 
a ſew individuals only can receive any benefit) ; but for ſuch objects of 


neceſſity or utility alone, as may tend to ſecure the peace, profperity, 
and happineſs of the whole, „ es | oe 
6. That the civil rights of every individual are. 
1. Equality of protection for his liberty, life, and property, and the 
means of obtaining the redreſs of injuries. E 
2. Equality in the exerciſe and enjoyments of ſuch bodily and mental 
faculties as nature may have conferred upon him. WI, 


3 . Equality of encouragement for the exerciſe of his talents, and con- 


ſequently the free enjoyment of the advantages thereby obtained. 


4. Freedom to publiſh his opinion, and to exerciſe his religious wor- 


. A 


x I 


* 
* 
* 


* 
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| 


this ſociety, the chief cauſes why the people of Britain are deprived 


| have afloeiated, and that we call upon our countrymen toaflociate 
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objects— che follow 
order of our ſociety have 


(e 


8. And laſtly, the unreſtrained exerciſe of his own private judgement 


fn every action that does not treſpaſs upon the equal rights of his fel- 


low eitizens - 4.5 b | 
7. That the beſt methods of ſecuring theſe rights, yet invented by the 
ingenuity of man appear to be | 

Iſt. By giving an equality of voice to every member of the commu- 
nity who is of adult years, and not incapacitated by crimes or inſanity, 
in the choice of repreſentatives delegated to make laws, and watch over 
the public happinets and fecurity; and their returning to the great maſs 
of the people, after as ſhort a period as poſſible. 3 
.. 2dly. By rendering every officer and magiſtrate entruſted with any 
power or authority, reſponſible to the great body of the. people, for thg 


— 


faithful diſcharge f the truſts delegated for the public advantage. 


Luhe total departure from the principle of equality in the election of 


the legiſlative body, pee called the Common's Houſe of Parlig 
ment, and the length of time for which they hold their ſeats; appear yg 


of the benefit of the foregoing principles; and it is therefore that wy 


that we may the better correct and ſtrengthen each others opinions on 
the ſubject of liberty, and eventually abath the tools of corrupt influenge 
and lawleſs power: effects which are not to be expected from the vagus 
and deſultory exertious of individual opinions, 4.3 : 


t. 


T being reſolved by us, the members of this ſociety, to unite ours 

. ſelves into one firm and permanent body, for the purpoſe of difſems 

minating political knowledge, and by that means obtaining a peaceful, 

but radical reform, in the Common's Houſe of Parliament —and for cor- 
e co-operating with other ſocieties, united for the fame 

che following Regylat for the internal government and 


- 
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| | | | n unanimouſly adopted. 
Firſt— That every perſon, before he is admitted, ſhall be propoſed 
by one member. „ Bf RP 
Second — The Secretary ſhall enter the propoſed member*s name and 


_ © Tefidence, together with the propoſer's name, in the book kept for that 


member has any objection to the perſon propoſed, ' 


2 : 


purpoſe; and the Preſident ſhall put the following queſtions to the Pro- 


poſer, — | 


Are you acquainted with the perſon you propoſe ? FREY 
Are you of opinion that his general character is fuch as will not be 

Co 200) 7 'g 2 Zi Gee err INS 2 
Third The Preſident ſhall demand of the ſection, whether any 


E - 


Fourth 


” TwÞ 
Fourth The Preſident ſhall requeſt the perſon propoſed to ſtand up, 
de — and anſwer in the affirmative to the three following 
queſtions. . f 28 N . 
A Dueſtian 1. Are you convinced that the Parliamentary Repteſentation 
of this Country is, at preſent, inadequate and imperfect ? I 2 
Qugſtion 2. Are you thoroughly perſuaded that the welfare of theſe 
kingdoms requires, that every perſon of adult years, in poſſeſſion of his 
Teaſon, and not incapacitated by crimes, ſhould have a vote for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and not more than one vote; and that the elections 
mould be annual? 4, | 15 
Queſtion 3. Will you, endeavor by all legal means, to promote ſuch 
Teformation in Parliament? 3 reds of 
Firth Every perſon ſo admitted, ſhall receive a ticket, indorfed with 
his name, yumber, and the time to which his contribution is paid, which 
payment ſhall be four-pence per month, or one ſhilling per quarter; to 
be renewed within one month after quarter day, or his name will be 
eraſed from the books; ſickneſs excepted. 255 CONES 
The following addreſs ſhall be then made by the Preſident to the new 
member ben, d | oO OOO 


CITIZEN, 
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. We congratulate you as a member of this ſoci 72 
u Remember. that they expect — ou obedience to its laws; — 
de they meet regularly every week, they deſire that you will meet with 
& them as often as your particular ſituations. and engagements Will per- 
4 mit; and as a Reform in Parliament, and the diſſemination of, know- 
-&: ledge, are the objects we have in view; and as theſe require an active 
4 mind, therefore we requeſt of you, that you will endeavour to acquire, 
-< and diffuſe, all the knowledge in your power; and we further requeſt 
of you, that you make uſe of no expreſſions nor actions but ſuch as are 
& ſtrictly conſtitutional], | 1 oe n 3 ao 
Sixth — The ſociety ſhall be divided regularly into ſections, each to 
conſiſt of twenty members; nor ſhall they branch off into a ne ſectien 
till they amount to thirty-five. Two or more ſections may meet together 


if they chooſe; in which caſe the Preſident ſhall be alternately choſeri out df 


Seventh The ſections ſhall meet any night, Thurſday excepted; they 
ſhall elect a Preſident, who ſhall com in office one — a 
ſhall obſerve that no ſpeaker deviate from the queſtion; nor ſpeak 
more than twice to one ſubject, except to explain or retract.— He ſhall 
take care that no interruptions be permitted—ſhall put all queſtions to 
the vote, and report the numbers 8 2 7 4 2 
Eighth Each ſection ſhall ele a Repreſentative, who ſhall attend 
as a general committee every Thurſday evening, and report the buſineſs 
of his conſtituents, take down their proceedings, and report the ſame 
to his ſeftion,—On all queſtions which may occur in the committee, 
each of them ſhall vote according to the inſtruction of his conſtituents. 
On any queſtion which has not been diſcuſſed by his ſection, he may 

vote according to his own judgment, for the intereſt of the * 

| e 


% - "Y 
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* c not attend the repreſentation, he ſhall give notice as early as 
| en the Sub-repreſentative, who hall in that caſe have full power 
; : act. © — 3 — * web ea. cc 059 - aid ; aa Loo £255 £6 43 3 | 2 


1 e hall be three perſons, at leaſt, nominated to ſerve as 
|| | ., Repreſentatives; they ſhall be choſen by ballot; he who ſhall have the 
| .,greataſt number of votes ſhall e and the next greateſt, 
1 . The election to be on the meeting- night immediately 
7 Nd quarter-day - the other officers. to be choſen by ſhew of hands. 
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N. B. No perſon ſhall. be elegible to ſerve as Repreſentative, unleſs he 
— member three mon. 
Tenth— There ſhall be a Chief Secretary and Treaſurer, both of 
. whom ſhall be appointed by the General Committee the firſt meeting- 
night after every quarter day, who ſhall continue in office three months 
miſconduct excepted, KO Pegs: 7. es" 
Eleventh Each ſection ſhall appoint one man out of every ten to in- 
form the members of his tithing, (of which he ſhall be furniſhed with 
2 liſt,) where and when the ſection meets; and any member abſenting 
himſelf four weeks, the tithing-man ſhall call on him, and inquire his 
reaſons for his abſence, and if required ſhall ſtate them to the ſection: 
4 upon occaſion they ſhall endeavour to furniſh, or provide a place of” 
| meeting. : znr. 
| Twelfth The ſociety ſhall occaſionally publiſh ſuch tracts, as may 
promote eee information. Before any expence is incurred, the 
ESEieneral Committee ſhall inquire what caſh the Treaſurer has in hand. 
TLhhirteenth—Each ſection ſhall elect a ſecretary, who ſhall remain in 
j office one quarter. He ſhall keep the books of the ſection, and receive 


ttme quarterly payment., ſubſcriptions, &c.—He ſhall ſettle with the re- 
| preſentative every night of meeting, and the repreſentative ſhall ſettle 
[ with the Treaſurer every monthly meeting.— The Treaſurer ſhall give 
a receipt ſpecifying the quantity, and the repreſentative ſhall deliver it to 
the Chairman, who ſhall read it openly to the ſeftion. * 
© Fourteenth—The Regulations ſhall be ſubje& to reviſion every ſix 
months, 8 2c GT +4 To. 35009» 


„It is particularly recommended to every member, that the perſon he 
intends to introduce be well acquainted with the principles and 


| ©  . objeRof the ſociety before he propoſes him. a 7 
1 < 
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